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“OYNE of the most beautiful books for 

children that | have ever seen” 
ran the first letter we opened about this 
new edition of Clement Moore's peren- 
nial favorite. Twenty large illustrations, 
many two page spreads in full color. 
There isn't a child’s heart—or a father's 
or mothe: « zither—that won't be charmed 
by the joi’ fat little Shinn Santa Claus. 
As one |. arian writes, “I like Santa 
Claus espec: {y and the illustrations just 


seem made for the text.” 


$1.25 


Clement Moore's time-honored classic wears its most beautiful dress in this 
Everett Shinn edition. An ideal gift for children or as a family remembrance. 
At all bookstores. 
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*** MODEL PLANES *** BVA 
for Beginners 


By H. H. Gilmore. Here is a clear and simple book which 
shows how to make solid models of ten of the most im- 
portant war planes: our “Flying Fortress,” English “Spit- 
fire,’ German Stuka dive bomber, Japanese “Zero,” and 
six others. Brief interesting chapters on History of Flying, 
What Makes Planes Fly, Spotting Planes. Illustrated with 
55 pages of drawings. Ages 6 to 10. $1.25. 


THEY WENT EXPLORING 


By Arensa Sondergaard. The exciting stories of Alexander the Great, Marco Polo, 
Columbus, Stanley and Livingstone, Byrd, Peary, and many others. Included also 
are the thrilling experiences of Barton and Beebe’s exploration of the ocean bottom 
in the bathysphere, and Piccard’s adventures above the clouds in a stratosphere 
balloon. Twelve brilliant pictures in six colors and many in black and white by 
Cornelius DeWitt. Ages 7 to 11. $1.50. 
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The greatest story in the world told in the lovely rhythmic language 
of the King James Bible, with beautiful color illustrations by two 
distinguished artists. A fine first Bible. (Ages 8-14) $1.50 
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Peter Penguin Talking 


Some of you have heard tales of the Grand Pan 
Penguin and some of you have not, but none of 
you have heard me tell of the Christmas when he 
came north by way of the stratosphere to visit 
the penguins in the zoos of the United States and Canada. And none of 
you know why he came. 

You see the Grand Pan Penguin lives alone in the icy cold heart of 
the Antarctic continent. He is very old and very wise and mostly he 
sits among the ice peaks and thinks. Sometimes he thinks about penguins 
and sometimes he thinks about thinking. Winds from all over the world 
bring him news of the deeds of penguins and he thinks about those 
deeds for days or weeks or months, until he decides what they are 
worth. 

Then once a year he puts on his glittering diamond crown and takes 
up his emerald cane. He steps into a frost-and-icicle seaplane and off he 
goes to visit penguin towns and villages throughout the Southern 
hemisphere. To some penguins he brings honors; to others, shame; and 
to many, just some good sound sense. 

He had never thought of going north of the equator. Penguins did 
not live there, penguins were his business, and what was not his business 
he left alone. 





Then Byrd and other explorers began bringing penguins north on 
their ships, first a few to the New York Aquarium, then to this zoo 
and that zoo. Some people even kept them in their gardens as pets. 
Finally there were dozens and dozens of them in North America. 

People made a great fuss over them. Penguins who had been nobody 
in particular at home became very proud. Things like this happened: 

“My dear!” said one little Adelie penguin to another. “Did you see 
that new penguin they brought into our zoo today? No? Well, he has 
the most peculiar feathers—especially his topknot. Look! There he 
comes now.” 

And they stared at him and giggled. 

“I am sure,” said the second one, “that none of the children who 
come to the zoo will want to look at him!” 

“Indeed, I should hope not. It mortifies me that they should see him 
at all. What an idea they will get of penguins! Don’t you think it would 
really be best for him and for every one if we made him feel that he 





doesn’t belong, that he shouldn’t put himself forward to be ridiculed 
by any passer-by?” 

Well, of course, that sort of thing hardly made life pleasant for the 
newcomer, and there was really nothing wrong with him. He was 
just a different kind of penguin, as there are different kinds of people— 
Indians, Chinese, Negroes, Englishmen. And like people, the different 
kinds of penguins are somewhat different on the outside, but much 
the same inside. However, the little Adelie penguins were much too 
silly to know this. 

That was why the Grand Pan Penguin decided he must break the 
rule of centuries and cross the equator. Of course, in a frost-and-icicle 
seaplane it was quite a problem to cross the tropics, but he had friends 
among the winds who arranged for him to cross ten miles above the 
earth where it is bitter cold, even though you are right over the equator. 
He visited a number of zoos where he thought the penguins needed a 
word from him. Then late on Christmas Eve he came to the zoo where 
the little Adelie penguin had made fun of the new Rockhopper penguin. 

The Pan Penguin hid his sparkling crown and his emerald cane behind 
his back, walked up to the iron fence around their pool, stuck his head 
through the bars and said, “I am a lone, lost penguin. Can I come in?” 

But the little Adelie penguins screamed, “What a monster!” He 
really was as big as three of them. “What a huge, hideous monster! 
Go away or we'll call the police.” 

But the lone Rockhopper penguin came up and slipped him a fish 
for his supper and whispered, “Take my advice and go away. You 
wouldn’t like it here. If I could get out, I'd go with you.” 

Then the Grand Pan Penguin pulled out his diamond crown and his 
emerald cane and while the Adelie penguins gasped, he said, “Friend, 
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I'd like to take you with me, but you must stay here a year and a day 
and teach these young fools some penguin sense. I make you my deputy 
and here’s a splinter from my emerald cane to prove it. Good luck.” 

So that was that and all the next year Rockhopper, who hadn’t been 
born in a zoo and who had really traveled a lot, told the Adelie pen- 
guins stories about life among the Emperor penguins and the Jackass 
penguins and many, many other kinds. They were soon quite interested 
and, by the end of the year, ever so much more broad-minded. “And 
I hope,” said the one who had started it all, “I do hope that I'll never 
make such a little fool of myself again.” 

Of course, you should not blame her too much because she had 
never had any books about other kinds of penguins nor really much 
of a chance to learn. Children have a great advantage over penguins 
there, because they have books with pictures telling about boys and 
girls in nearly every country of the world; so they know very well that 
the way they live is not the only good way. 

Some of you long ago became book friends with Ching-ling in Sik 
AND Satin Lane by Esther Wood, with Jerome and Araminta in Eva 
Evans’ books, and with the Mexican boy in Ruth Sawyer’s THE 
Least One. This year you can find more fascinating new books from 
other lands. From Iceland there is SMoxy Boy by Steingrimur Arason; 
from China, THe Questions or Liru by Eleanor Lattimore; from 
Greece, Wincs For Nixias by Josephine Blackstock; and from Poland, 
Botex by Antoni Gronowicz. The last three tell of people living in 
these countries before the war and, then, what these people did when 
war came. 

Speaking of other countries, the older boys and girls should not miss 
Juarez Hero or Mexico by Nina Brown Baker. This is a true story 
and a very thrilling one of a poor Indian boy who became president of 
Mexico about the time that Lincoln was president of our country, and 
who freed his country from a dictator and from an emperor. 

With Christmas coming, some of you will be looking for some 
specially festive books to help celebrate the holidays. There is a jolly 
new edition of THe Nicut Berore CuristMas, with the rosiest and 
roundest “Saint Nick” you ever saw and piles of snow and toys drawn 
by Everett Shinn. There is a lovely book of cherubs and children and 
songs, A CuiLp’s Book or Curisrmas Carozs, illustrated by Masha. 

FavoriTE PsaLMs FoR CHILDREN and FavorirE HyMns For CHILDREN 
(Grosset & Dunlap) both have a Christmasy look, but will be just as 
good all the year around. And I hope you will be that way, too. 

Peter Pencuin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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THE SMALLEST ANGEL 


MoM By Este Bruns | 


Illustrated by Helen Sewell 


The smallest angel saw them go— 
Stepping, dignified and slow aM 
Down the shining golden stair, 


a4 Through the frosty midnight air. K 


“Fear not! Fear not! To you we bring 
Tidings of a new-born King.” 
Cherubim and seraphim <4 
Chanted thus their Christmas hymn. 


+4 The smallest angel saw them go— 
Stepping, dignified and slow. 
Then, down the shining banister <4 


He slid with tiny wings a-whirr 


Down to where the Baby lay K 
+ Snug and warm in fragrant hay. 
“Fear not!” he whispered, “little King, 


1»? 


You are the tidings that they bring! 
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THE DOLLAR BILL MYSTERY 


By May Justus 
Illustrated by Ellis Credle 


Gory, HEARING Old Barney bark, looked out the door of 
the cabin and saw Grandy, Matt and the dog making the turn 
in the trail. In the dusky light of the hollow their slowly mov- 
ing figures might have been shadows passing among the tall 
pine trees. 

“They’re getting back from Far Beyant,” Glory said to 
Mammy who was making fat corn dodgers for the evening 
meal. 

“Praise Him above!” was the reply. “I hope they sold their 
berries.” 

Far Beyant, the nearest railway station, five miles away from 
the Allison’s home on Little Twin Mountain, offered a better 
market than the little store on Kettle Creek. Five cents more 
they got on the gallon at Far Beyant—a mighty good reason 
for traipsing a few extra miles, so Matt and Grandy had said. 
Huckleberry picking on Little Twin was a partnership busi- 
ness. The whole family turned out to pick, not all at the same 
time, but whoever could best be spared from other duties. They 
took turn sbout as a rule in carrying them to the store. The 
berry money was shared by all, for it went for what was needed 
most at the time. 

Matt, with Barney at his heels, hurried through the gate. 
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“Whoopee! Good news! Our berries brought twenty- 
five cents a gallon. We sold ’em to a train man—an 
engineer. He wants more day after tomorrow.” 

“Do you hear that, Mammy!” Glory cried. She felt like 
dancing for joy. Now, her dreams of being able to buy her 
own books might come true after all. 

“Ts it true, that you got such a good price as that?” Mammy 
asked from the kitchen table where she was slicing bacon to 
go into the frying pan. 

“True? I reckon it is—look-a-here!” Grandy came in wav- 
ing a dollar bill before her eyes. “That’s sure enough money,” 
he said with a prideful air. “Money, sure enough. A green-back 
dollar. Look at it—feel it!” 

“I can’t,” Mammy said, “because my hands are greasy. But 
I'd like to touch a dollar bill once more. It’s been many a day 
since we had that much money all at once—a long time for 
certain. Praise Him above for all His mercies. Yes, I want to 
see it and feel it, too, as soon as I can.” 

Grandy gave the money to Glory that she might see and 
handle it, too. She stroked it with careful fingers. 

“Just to think of all that we can buy with this dollar bill!” 
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she exclaimed. Useful things like bread and meat and short 
sweetening (sugar). Pretty things like new books, or a go-to- 
meeting dress. Yet the money wasn’t much to look at—just 
a patch of paper soiled and wrinkled and worn like an old rag. 

“Glory, better set the table now.” 

Glory turned to obey Mammy and handed Matt the bill. 
“Here, put it away.” 

Just then there came a knock at the door. It was Noah Web- 
ster. They invited him in and asked him to stay to supper, but 
Noah wouldn’t even sit down. 

“[’m in a hip-and-hurry,” he said. “Ma sent me over to ask 
you for a handful o’ boneset or bloodroot to make a brew o 


” 


tea. 

“Your Ma ailing, is she?” Mrs. Allison asked him. 

“*Tain’t Ma—it’s Pa,” replied Noah. “He’s got the rheumatiz. 
When he’s up, he can’t get down without an ache comin’ on 
him—and when he’s down, it’s a misery for him to get up.” 

Mrs. Allison nodded her head and made a sympathetic mur- 
mur. “Too bad—too bad. I'll send the herbs to your Ma to make 
the tea—that’s all right, but your Pa needs something stronger. 
A pine tar plaster, that’s the best thing for the rheumatiz.” 

She opened the door of the step-stove and took out a pone 
of corn dodgers. A crispy, hot fragrance filled the cabin room. 

“Come, all of you, right now. Set your feet under the table. 
You, too, Noah. Have a bite with the rest while I’m getting 
the stuff for you to take along home.” 

Noah started to excuse himself, but Matt and Glory insisted, 
so that at last he did sit down. 

“Don’t wait on me,” Mammy said. “Ask the blessing and 
pass the food. I’ll take my place later.” 

Grandy asked the blessing. Glory passed the plate of corn 
dodger bread. Matt started the yellow dish of bacon and drip- 
ping gravy. Talk went around of huckleberry picking and 
their luck at Far Beyant that day. 

Meanwhile Mammy was sorting herbs before the hearth 
where a pine knot even in midsummer burned to give light in 
the cabin kitchen. 
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She rose from her knees with the bundle in her hand. “Now 
I’ll just make a pine tar plaster,” she said, going over to the work 
table, “if I can find a rag, and the can o’ pine tar.” 

Grandy spoke up, “Look on the fire board shelf.” 

Half an hour later, when Noah was on his way with the 
remedies for his father, Mammy sat down to eat a half-cold meal. 
Grandy had finished, but Glory and Matt lingered at the table 
talking over plans for tomorrow’s berry picking. 

Mammy interrupted their talk to ask, “Where did you put 
the dollar bill? I’ve not had a sight of it.” 

“I gave it to Matt,” Glory said. 

“T Jaid it on the table over there,” said Matt, and he went 
over to get it. 

“Why—why—I don’t see it,” he muttered. 





“Make a better light,” Glory said. Matt threw another pine 
knot on the fire. The yellow flame flared up the chimney, driv- 
ing the shadows into the corners of the cabin room. Matt was 
on his hands and knees now under the work table. Glory was 
walking around it, moving everything in sight. 

“Where can it be?” Matt kept saying. 

“Tt’s gone—it’s gone!” Glory wailed. 
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“MATT IS NOT TO BLAME,” HER VOICE FALTERED 


Grandy put up his pipe and began to hunt. Mammy pushed 
her chair back and left her food uneaten. They looked here, 
there and everywhere. That dollar bill was gone. 

“Matt,” Grandy cried, “are you certain sure you did as you 
said with that money?” 

Matt’s back straightened. His black eyes snapped. His an- 
swer was like a cry that follows a blow. 

“I—I did—” but something strangled his words. 

Glory looked at her brother. “Oh, Matt!” It sounded like 
a plea. 

Matt ran from the cabin room, out into the summer night. 

Glory wiped her eyes on a corner of her blue-checked apron 
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and caught her breath, the only sound in the room besides the 
flare of the pine torch flame. 

“Listen, Mammy. Listen, Grandy. Matt didn’t—he’s not to 
blame, anyway. I remember now. I'll tell you... .” She choked 
and her voice faltered. Her head whirled, her body trembled, 
she clung to the back of a chair. 

“Here,” said Mammy, giving her a push, not ungently. 
“Here, you sit yourself down, Glory, and get your wits un- 
tangled. Then you can tell your tale, I reckon.” 

But Matt now stood in the doorway, his black eyes flashed a 
quick glance at his sister. 

“Oh—oh,” Glory moaned, and dropped her tangled red 
head on the table, “I can’t....I can’t....” 

The pine flame in the chimney licked up the sooty stones 
like a greedy tongue. For a long minute nobody stirred. In the 
silence a night breeze fluttered through the open door, making 
a sound like a human sigh. 

Matt was the first to speak. His eyes swept from one to the 
other, coming last to dwell for a long minute on his sister’s face. 

“You think .... you think ....” he muttered, and choked, 
then turned to face his mother and grandfather. “Maybe you 
think it, too, that I took the dollar!” he cried. ““Well, I didn’t. 
I didn’t.” He swallowed hard. 

Glory took a step toward her brother. “Oh, Matt, if you say 
you didn’t, you didn’t. I believe you!” she cried. 

Matt, she knew, had a secret hope. He had shared it with her 
only after many promises that she would keep it to herself and 
under no circumstances let on to any one else about it. Matt’s 
great hope was to save enough huckleberry money to buy a 
three-bladed knife out of the glass showcase at Cross Roads 
store. The price of the knife was one dollar. And what had put 
this notion into Matt’s head was the fact that his friend Noah 
Webster was saving up to buy a knife, too, a knife like this. In 
spite of herself she couldn’t help putting two and two together. 
She had seen Noah standing by the work table just a minute or 
two before supper. Perhaps the dollar bill had been too great a 
temptation for him. 
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Mammy’s stern blue eyes were upon her now as if trying to 
read her face in the shadowy light of the kitchen room. 

“You were going to tell me something, Glory,” Mammy re- 
minded her, speaking in a firm tone, her eyes still upon her. 
“What were you going to say?” 

“Yes,” Grandy echoed. “What were you going to tell us 
about the money?” 

Glory’s red head dropped suddenly; she looked down at her 
feet. That suspicion—what if it were not true? She would tell 
the truth to clear her brother, if she knew it to be the truth; but 
how could she know? She couldn’t know that Noah had taken 
the money, and yet if she told what was in her mind, that was 
what they would all believe. 

“Oh—oh,” she cried, “I can’t.” 

Mammy spoke sharply. “Why can’t you speak and tell us 
what you started to tell us? Do you know what could have 
happened to the money?” 

Glory stammered, “I’m not sure. I’m not certain-sure.” A 
white-winged thought made its way through her mind. “Wait 
—wait.” She was pleading with her mother. “T’ll try to find the 
money by tomorrow night.” 

Mammy seemed to be reading her mind. “Surely Noah— 
surely he wouldn’t do such a trick as to steal from us,” she 
said slowly. 

Grandy rapped the kitchen floor with his stick. “The young 
rapscallion!” he cried. “If he has—” his thin high voice cracked. 

“No!” Matt cried. “T’ll never believe it! Noah wouldn’t take 
a penny from any one, leastways from a friend.” 

The last smoky flame on the hearth died away leaving the 
kitchen in darkness. An evil spell seemed all of a sudden to hold 
them in its clutch. Barney, the dog, from his place by the hearth- 
stone, whined uneasily. 

Several days later Glory and Matt, with Barney at their heels, 
set off with their buckets to pick huckleberries on the other 
side of Little Twin. They had found a fine patch here day be- 
fore yesterday, with many berries only half-ripened, and by 
this morning they would be ready. 
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As they walked along the trail they watched the bushes for 
the first glimpse of ripe berries. Berry pickers in the mountains 
always stop to pick the first ripe ones they see, even if it’s only 
a handful, for according to their superstition, this brings luck. 

Glory found “berry luck” first on the trail this morning. 
Rattle-rattle-rattle! went the two or three ripe berries into 
her pail. “Goody!” she cried. “Maybe I'll fill my pail by the 
middle of the morning. Then I’ll take them home, and come 
back after dinner.” 

“Don’t count on your luck too soon,” cautioned Matt with 
a grin. “But I'll tell you what—let’s take what we get this morn- 
ing to Far Beyant instead of Cross Roads store.” 

“You mean this afternoon?” 

“Yes, and I’ve another notion, too. Let’s give our money to 
Mammy, a dollar bill as soon as we get it. Let’s give it to her to 
keep, or spend as she likes. It’ll make up to her for all this worry 
over the lost dollar bill.” 

“Oh,” Glory cried, “it’s a fine notion. And I’m willing. 
What do you think did become o’ that money, Matt?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Matt’s face was a wrinkled puzzle. “I 
don’t know. I wish I did.” 

Glory had a mind to say something to Matt, to tell him her 
plan. She meant to tell Noah about the lost money, and see 
what he would say. She would tell him about the distress at 
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“DON’T COUNT YOUR LUCK TOO SOON!” 
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home. Then, if he had taken the money, perhaps he’d be sorry 
enough to give it back again. 

“Howdy! Whoopee!” came a call down the trail, and they 
turned to see Noah Webster hopping along like a wild rabbit 
to catch up with them. They stopped and waited for him. 

“T’ve got a fine tale to teil you!” he cried as he came nearer. 
“A fine tale, sure enough, and a big joke besides. My Ma said 
for me to give your Mammy this,” he stuck his hand deep into 
his pocket, and pulled up a very much wadded and sticky dollar 
bill. 

Glory and Matt both caught a big breath, but there was no 
time for exclamations. 

“My Ma said for me to tell your Mammy,” Noah went on 
with a grin, “that she reckoned you-all must be rich folks to 
make pine tar plasters out o’ such a thing as a dollar bill!” 


WIND 


The wind has a paint-brush 
Dipped in darkness, 
Painting out the shoreline, 
Painting out the trees; 
Blotting out the high stars 
Standing on its tiptoes; 
Painting out the low stars 
Crawling on its knees. 


You can’t see the low stars, 
Can’t see the high stars, 
Can’t see the shoreline, 
Can’t see the trees; 

Only hear the wind-elf 
Dancing in the darkness, 
Standing on its tiptoes, 
Falling on its knees! 


—Enruy Oris 
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YOUNG SNOOKY 


By Mary WEEKES 
Illustrated by Harry Daugherty 


Bossy’s Most prized possession was Snooky, a big husky that 
he had raised from a pup. Bobby had played with him, slept 
with him and, when Snooky had outgrown his puppy ways, he 
had broken him to the sled. Now, at one year, Snooky could 
pull in harness as well as any of the huskies at the Hudson’s Bay 
trading post. 

“Snooky’s a right keen trail-dog, Son!” said Bobby’s father 
one morning when he watched Snooky pick up the command 
“Marche!” of a driver and lead off with the dog-team. “He’s 
leading those five tough huskies right smart. Looks as if he’s 
ready to go to work. I asked Steve to try him out.” 

Bobby had always dreaded the day when Snooky would have 
to work for his keep, but somehow this morning he was not 
prepared for his father’s words. The work of sled-dogs was 
hard. Snooky was young and dog drivers were quick with their 
whip. 

“You have plenty of other dogs, Father,” said Bobby, at last. 
“Can’t Snooky have a little more time to grow up?” 

“Son,” said his father, “Fancy is too old now for long trips. 
I’ve got to put strong dog-teams on the trails to reach the out- 
posts quicker. This new airplane service is speeding business. 
The time has come for Snooky to step into his mother’s traces.” 


“That’s all right, Father,” said Bobby. “Snooky will be glad 
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to take his mother’s place. But Father, will you let me drive 
Snooky? I know my way to the outposts. Gee! That would be 
fun—driving Snooky!” Pride glowed in Bobby’s eager eyes. 

“No!” said his father, flatly. “You can’t go. You’re too 
young!” 

Bobby knew there was no use asking again. His father was 
a hard man. As a trapper in this rough northern country, he 
had need to be. The winters were long and trying. Furs had to 
be collected from the far outposts and now, with these new 
transport planes coming to the region, they had to be got to 
the post quicker than formerly for fear of losing outside mar- 
kets. Young as he was, Bobby knew the worries that his father 
faced. But he could not help thinking. Too young to drive a 
dog-team! Why he was eleven—going on twelve. 

But for all his sterness, Bobby’s father was a just man. He 
seemed to understand the disappointment in Bobby’s eyes for 
he said kindly, “After today, I'll put Snooky on the team of 
one of my best drivers.” 

“So soon?” said Bobby. 

But his father had turned to his assistant who was passing and 
said, “Joe, I can’t think what’s delaying the outfit from the 
Crooked River post. Maybe Black Pete detoured to collect the 
furs at Bear’s Point. If he doesn’t show up by noon, you'll have 
to go to Crooked River and pick up the fur-packs. I’m sending 
Steve down the river. The Prince Albert plane won’t wait.” 

Bobby didn’t like the idea of his father’s new man, who was 
pretty green at the fur business, driving his dog. But maybe his 
father wouldn’t put Snooky in the traces today. Then to him- 
self he said, “Someday I'll be old enough to take to the trails. 
Then won’t Snooky and I travel!” 

At noon, when there was no sign of the outfit from Crooked 
River, Bobby heard his father tell Joe, “Hitch up a sled and 
get going. Put Snooky in as lead dog. You'll hit the outpost 
late tonight. Be back by tomorrow night.” 

“Father,” said Bobby. “Please let me go! Joe is a greenhorn. 
He might lose his way.” 

“No!” said his father. Bobby knew he meant it. 
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“No! yoU CAN’T GO. YOU’RE TOO YOUNG.” 
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The next morning Bobby awoke to a blizzard that was whip- 
ping out of the north. And in the Northern Saskatchewan 
country, a January blizzard is no sweet southern zephyr. All day 
the wind whined and sang. It packed the light dry snow hard 
into every corner and crevice of the lonely trapper’ S post. 
Drifts closed the trails. All day the blizzard kept up its high 
jinks. At night its temper had not waned. There was no sign 
of Joe, and Bobby’s father walked the floor, tensely. 

Next morning, the wind was down, and there was only slight 
drifting. Once again this world apart was hard and cold and 
clear. The sun came out in full glory, but there was no warmth 
in it, and the frozen land was a white sparkling fairyland. Bobby 
wondered how Snooky was making out. His father, watching 
the trail for a sign of Joe, grew irritable. Finally, he went off to 
examine some trap-lines four miles from the cabin. 

Snooky! Bobby’s mind was on Young Snooky, as the men at 
the post called him. And then he almost jumped out of his skin 
in surprise. There, across the lake, running in the steady even 
way peculiar to huskies, and making for the cabin, was Young 
Snooky. Without thought of coat or cap, though it was thirty 
below zero, Bobby ran out of the house and on the lake to meet 
his dog. 

“Snooky, what’s the matter? Where’s Joe? Oh, Snooky, why 
did you run away?” he cried, throwing his arms around 
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Snooky’s neck. Then, shivering with cold, he said, “Come on 
then! We’ll find Father. Oh, Snooky, he’ll lick you for running 
away!” 

Bobby turned, with his hand on Snooky’s collar, to run back 
to the post. But Snooky refused to move. He caught a corner 
of Bobby’s sweater in his teeth and began hauling him back 
across the ice in the direction from which he had come. 

“Come on, Snooky! Come, I say!” cried Bobby impatiently. 

But Snooky only stood gazing at his master, still whining and 
pulling at his sweater. 

And then Bobby made up his mind. “All right, P'll come!” 
he said. “Wait till I get my coat and things.” 

He raced away to the cabin, got his outer clothes as quickly 
as he could and made off before any one saw him. He knew 
what Snooky meant. There was trouble. Something had hap- 
pened to Joe. Yes, something was awfully wrong, he decided, 
racing back to Snooky, who stood on the ice waiting for him, 
wagging his tail in great excitement. 

“Now!” said Bobby, putting his hand on his dog. “You take 
me!” Young Snooky turned on his trail and started off at an easy 
steady pace. The wind had swept the ice clean, making the going 
hard, but Bobby half ran, half slid along in his smooth moc- 
casins. Snooky kept a straight course down the long narrow 
lake and, although he went pretty fast, Bobby was able to keep 
up with him. They had no protection from the bitter wind into 
which they were running and walking, but Bobby was warm 
enough in his muskrat cap and snug moosehide jacket and leg- 
gings. Only his face was exposed. And when he felt the pain 
leaving his wind-stung nose and cheeks, he knew they were 
freezing. Then he stopped and buried his face in Snooky’s warm 
coat. When he did this, Snooky wagged his tail and rubbed 
affectionately against his friend and master. 

An hour’s steady going and there was no sign of anything. 
At last Bobby said crossly, “Snooky, you don’t know what 
you're about! I’m going back for Father!” 

Snooky turned and began whimpering. He tugged and tugged 
at Bobby’s jacket to pull him forward. 
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“No!” said Bobby firmly, “You're a silly pup! I’m going 
back!” 

Snooky pulled harder, and his eyes were pleading. 

“Well,” said Bobby, “only to that next hill. No farther!” 

Snooky bounded forward again. This time Bobby could 
hardly keep up to him. 

In the lee of the hill, the wind was quieter. Perhaps, thought 
Bobby, Joe will be coming this way, perhaps that is what Snooky 
means. Of course Joe would be coming this way! It was the 
trail to the cabin. But why had Snooky run away? It was all 
crazy and he shouldn’t have left the cabin without a word. His 
father would be very angry. 

And then Bobby saw something waving—a little white flag. 
This, Bobby well knew, was a trapper’s signal of distress. 





BOBBY SAW JOE HUDDLED OVER HIS SLED 


Snooky began to bark and run faster. Bobby could not keep up 
with him, but he ran as fast as he could. 

On ahead, Snooky had stopped at some piled up thing on the 
ice and began barking. And then, Bobby heard the other dogs 
and he saw them. They were jumping and barking around 
Snooky in fierce excitement. 


Bobby found Joe, the greenhorn, huddled over his sled. He 
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was dazed and one side of his face was badly frozen. Bobby was 
used to the cruelty of the north. He knew how to fight it. He 
rubbed Joe’s frozen face briskly with snow. Then, opening the 
grub sack that lay on the sled, he found some lard which he 
spread in a thick layer over Joe’s entire face. 

Joe said, “Kid, my feet are frozen. There is no feeling in 
them. I lost my way in the blizzard and I’ve been wandering 
around all night. I must have got turned around. This morning 
I saw this hill and made for it. Snooky wouldn’t budge at first, 
but when I let him loose, he left me.” 





“We are not far from the cabin,” said Bobby. “Go on! Keep 
rubbing your face while I get a fire going.” 

He ran to a bit of scrub at the foot of the hill and picked up 
some twigs and larger stuff and soon he had a smart fire. Then, 
he helped Joe take off his shoepacks. True enough, Joe’s feet 
were badly frostbitten. 

While Joe rubbed his feet with snow and tried to pound 
the circulation back into them, Bobby was getting Snooky 
hitched to the sleigh as lead dog. The other dogs snarled and 
got the traces crossed. They were tired and hungry. But Bobby 
knew how to handle them. He gave the fighters a lash with the 
driver’s long whip and they soon fell into their places. 

“T can’t walk, kid,” said Joe. “I'll have to ride and the sleds 
are heavy packed.” 
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“You get on top of the packs. I’ll put these blankets round 
you. Keep your face covered. Snooky’s strong. He can pull a 
good weight,” said Bobby. 

Joe was still too dazed to resist when Bobby pushed him down 
on the loaded sled and covered him from the wind. 

“Snooky,” commanded Bobby, when he had got Joe settled, 
“Marche! Go for your life before Joe freezes solid!” 

Snooky wagged his tail in great satisfaction and took off. 
Bobby was a good runner. He followed the flying dog-train. 

Bobby’s father had not time to blame Joe for getting lost, or 
Bobby for leaving the cabin without permission, or even to 
comment on Snooky’s dog-sense. The over-due dog-trains had 
arrived. The fur- -packs must be opened and the pelts examined 
and counted before the transport plane came in the next day. 

Bobby felt a little hurt when no notice was taken of him. All 
his father said was, “See to the dogs.” 

Bobby’s job was to feed the dogs. “Come on!” he said to 
the snarling huskies. “Come on and get your frozen fish!” 

He raced off with them to the edge of the lake where the 
fish were cached in a hole in the ice to prevent the wolverines 
from stealing them. With his axe, he broke the thin layer of ice 
which covered the fish set into a hole dug two feet deep into 
the thick ice; then he gave each dog his share. 

After the transport plane had taken off with the furs, Bobby’s 
father said, “Son, I’m buying another pair of dogs for the 
regular routes. Fancy and her partner are old enough to retire 
for good.” 

“But Snooky? I thought you were putting Snooky in his 
mother’s place?” said Bobby. 

“No!” said his father slowly. “I’m putting Snooky on that 
Crooked River trail. We'll pick up the pelts there once a week.” 

“Will you let me go with the driver, Father?” asked Bobby. 
“Maybe he’d let me drive Snooky sometimes?” 

“So I reckoned, Son!” said his father. “I reckoned he’d let 
you drive Snooky on these special trips, seeing Snooky’s your 
dog. I’ve always said a number-one dog-train driver has got to 
start young.” 
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MAGIC AT MIDNIGHT 


By James S. Tippett 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Orton Jones 


No wonper the show window was irresistible. Everything in it 
worked by electricity. Letters of the jolliest kind spelled a 
MERRY CHRISTMAS in green and red electric lights for every one 
who stopped to read them. A row of silvery bells, strung at the 
bottom of the window, played a Christmas tune as the revolving 
Christmas Tree went round and round. 

Most of the grown people—and all the children—knew the 
words that went with the tune which the silvery bells played. 
Sometimes the little Santa Claus, who looked as jolly as 
Christmas itself, heard a child sing the happy words, 


“Jolly old Saint Nicholas, 
Lean your head this way.” 


The little Santa Claus made a low bow every minute, just as 
the Christmas Tree turned him to the front and the tune of the 
silvery bells came to “Lean your head this way.” But the little 
Santa Claus wasn’t jolly at all. He just looked that way because 
he had been made to. He was tired of doing the same thing 
minute after minute, hour after hour, day after day. 

“This is a silly way to live,” he thought to himself. “Every 
time this Christmas Tree turns around I have to make this same 
bow to that same street. And I have to seem jolly all the time. 
I don’t like it, even if it is fifteen minutes before midnight on 
Christmas Eve.” 

He tried to look jolly when he saw Captain Mike Murphy 
O’Kelley of the city police force stop in front of the show 
window. It was then fourteen minutes before midnight. 

“Bejabers, begorrah,” said Captain Mike as he blew on his 
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hands to warm them and looked at the 
tall, contented street clock, “I am tired. 
It’s cold, too. I’ll be glad when midnight 
comes and I can go home.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed the jolly-looking 
little Santa Claus, when he made his next 
bow at thirteen minutes before mid- 
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“BEGORRAH, I'LL BE GLAD WHEN MIDNIGHT COMES.” 


night, “I wish this wasn’t an irresistible show window at all.” 
He had learned to say “irresistible” because so many people 
had stopped and had said, “This window is simply irresistible. 
I can’t pass by without stopping to look at everything in it.” 

Captain Mike was too tired to think of the words or even to 
hear the tune at twelve minutes before midnight on Christmas 
Eve. And the jolly-looking little Santa Claus was tired enough 
of SAMENEss to be glad that Captain Mike seemed anxious to 
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get home. But he made his low bow as usual to Captain Mike’s 
broad tired back as the Captain went off across the street to see 
that all was well on the other side. 

“Anything at all would be better than just the same thing 
minute after minute, hour after hour, day after day, and week 
after week,” thought the little Santa Claus. “Why can’t I get 
out of this sleigh and do things?” 

The tall street clock went on ticking off the minutes. It was 
a contented clock. It did not know, or care, that a jolly-looking 
little Santa Claus on a lovely revolving Christmas tree was tired. 
It supposed, if it supposed anything, which is doubtful, that the 
little Santa Claus was really jolly and that he was as contented 
as itself. 

But while the tall, contented clock ticked off eleven, ten, 
nine, eight, seven, six, five, four, three minutes before midnight 
on Christmas Eve, the little electrical Santa Claus on the lovely 
revolving electrical Christmas Tree in the simply irresistible 
show window made plans to do something besides just bow, 
bow, bow. 

“Here’s a grand pack of toys in the back of my sleigh,” he 
said. “And my reindeer are dancing and prancing to be off.” 

Every time the clock ticked the minutes, and the silvery bells 
played the Christmas tune, the reindeer seemed to race like 
wavelets on a glittering lake. But that only made the little 
Santa Claus more impatient, for the reindeer were just like the 
wavelets, never getting anywhere except where they were. 

At every bow from eleven minutes before midnight, until 
he made his same bow at three minutes before midnight, the little 
Santa Claus listened as he never had before to the ringing of 
his reindeer’s tiny bells. His plaris were taking shape. He was 
tired of doing the same old thing. If he had to look jolly, he 
was going to be jolly. That he was! Let it cost what it would! 

He listened to the little bells jingling merrily on his reindeer, 
while all the lights on the lovely revolving electrical Christmas 
Tree sparkled and twinkled like icicles on a cold crisp sunny 
morning in winter. 

“Just you wait!” he said to his reindeer as the clock ticked 
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seven minutes before midnight and he looked at the beautiful 
electrical merry-go-round in one corner on the floor of the show 
window. He was almost sure that a little girl in a charming pink 
dress, who was riding a grinning tiger in the merry-go-round, 
waved at him. 

“Tl do it, indeed I will,” he said as he looked at a frisky 
spotted giraffe with an empty saddle right beside the little girl 
in charming pink who was riding the grinning tiger. 

“Tl soon show you how to dance,” he said with a decidedly 
better bow as the clock showed five minutes to midnight and 
he looked at a ring of light-as-air fairies dancing under the edge 
of the revolving electrical Christmas Tree. 

At three minutes before midnight his plan was complete. 

He looked closely at the little electrical town with its dozens 
of chimneys and its lighted windows, at the railroad station 
where the electric train never, never stopped, and at the engineer 
in the grand electric engine which pulled its train of cars around 
and around on the little track that had no end in the simply ir- 
resistible show window. 

“Tll be seeing you in a jiffy,” he said as if to the little girl 
on the merry-go-round, to the dancing fairies, and to the en- 
gineer. And he made his grandest bow of all at two minutes be- 
fore midnight by the tall, contented street clock. 

“Doing the same old thing minute after minute, hour after 
hour, day after day, and week after week!” he said. “It’s a silly 
business. I won’t keep it up. Electricity or no electricity, people 
or no people, Christmas tune or no Christmas tune, old tick- 
tock-ticking clock or no old tick-tock-ticking clock, Captain 
Mike Murphy O’Kelley or no Captain Mike, I won’t keep it 
up. I won’t! I won’t!! I won't!!!” 

By the time the clock had ticked to one minute before mid- 

night on Christmas Eve, the little Santa Claus had worked him- 
"self into a perfect frenzy. He was shivering and quivering all 
over. Electrical sparks were shooting from his eyes and his 
whiskers were in a perfect frenzy, too. His bow that time was 
nothing but a little mocking bend. 

“I mean it to be my last bow, too! Indeed, I do,” he said in 
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a low determined voice, although he had almost screeched be- 
cause of the frenzy he had worked himself into. 

And it was his last bow. Exactly at the first stroke of mid- 
night by the tall, contented street clock, the irresistible show 
window became inky black. Then a jingling thump sounded 
its way out upon the magic of Christmas Eve midnight, and a 
blue star on the topmost tip of the motionless Christmas Tree 
began to brighten with magical light. 

If the street clock had been the least bit curious—which it 
wasn’t, or the least bit discontented with tick-tocking the 
minutes and striking the hours—which it wasn’t, it could have 
seen what happened at midnight in the window during the magic 
minute before Captain Mike arrived. 

No need to wonder at so many things happening in one 
minute. If there is magic, it can do anything, especially at mid- 
night on Christmas Eve. A minute then can be a year or longer. 
And besides, the little Santa Claus had grown so 
tired of doing the same thing minute after min- *, 
ute, hour after hour, day after day, and week 
after week that he had determined to crowd 
all the gay and different kinds of living he 
could into the first chance he got. 

Now the chance he had planned for had 
come. The light from the blue star showed 
him being truly jolly. 

He was on the floor of the irresistible 2 
show window. His dancing, prancing ; 
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HE LEAPED TO 


THE BACK OF THE 





reindeer carried him in his sleigh with his pack of toys to the 
roof of every house in the little electric town. Zip! Down the 
chimneys he went. His pack grew smaller and smaller. The 
blue star shone with a steady light. 

“There, my work is done! Now, for some fun,” said the jolly 
little Santa Claus. 

His reindeer danced and pranced more merrily than ever as 
they drew his tiny sleigh up to the ticket office of the merry- 
go-round. They stopped with a flourish. The little Santa Claus 
jumped out of his sleigh, ran to the ticket office, and bought a 
whole roll of merry-go-round rides. 

Then, zip! The jolly little Santa Claus leaped to the back of 
the frisky spotted giraffe. Nobody will ever know what he said 
to the little girl whose charming pink dress was now a shimmer- 
ing rich purple in the magical blue light. But it made the grin on 
the tiger’s face spread from one ear to the other. 

Around and around went the merry-go-round, with the jolly 
little Santa Claus on the spotted giraffe. And all the other 
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animals crowded close on one side, whenever the merry-go- 
round stopped, to ask him to ride them. “Please, Sir, please!” 
And all the children crowded close on the other side, begging 
to be allowed to ride beside him. “Please, Sir, please.” 

Then, when he had had enough of riding on the merry-go- 
round, he danced with the fairies in their ring under the edge 
of the Christmas Tree. In the magical blue light he seemed the 
best dancer of them all. He showed them a few fancy steps. 





How hard he puffed, after he had danced wildly in the fairy 
ring! Several of the fairies had to fan him with their tinsel 
wings and pump his fat arms up and down to give him breath 
enough to run to the electric engine and climb in with the en- 
gineer. He was almost too fat to get in through the window. 
But he made it and the engineer let him hold the throttle. He 
made that engine go around the track faster than it could ever 
have done if the magical blue light hadn’t given it extra power. 

“This is the life for me,” he said to the engineer as the train 
went faster and faster. ““No more bowing minute after minute, 
hour after hour, day after day, and week after week. It was a 
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silly way to do things. Always the same! Always the same! 
Now I’m doing what I want to do and having some fun!” 

But at that second the engine made an especially quick turn. 
The jolly little Santa Claus was thrown out. 

He landed plump in his sleigh and lay still. The magic minute 





had come to its end. The magical blue star on the topmost tip 
of the Christmas Tree began to lose its glowing light. The 
show window, which had lately been full of wonderful magic, 
became inky black again. 

The tall, contented clock’s minute hand was just pointing to 
one minute after midnight, when Captain Mike Murphy 
O’Kelley rushed up to the window. 

“What’s this? What’s wrong? Where’s the light?” he 
growled. He turned his flashlight full into the show window. 

The little Santa Claus lay quietly in his tiny sleigh just under 
the edge of the dark and motionless Christmas Tree. 

“The electricity went off, I suppose,” said Captain Mike, as 
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he turned away from the show window and looked up at the 
tall, contented street clock, which was now about to tick away 
the second minute after midnight. “The Santa Claus probably 
fell off and broke the current.” 

As he walked away, he said, “I'll be gettin’ home now. No 
harm’s been done. They’ll be makin’ a new show window after 
tomorrow for Christmas will be over.” 

And they did. 

But because the magical blue light was gone, no one ever 
knew that the little Santa Claus had been really jolly for one 
midnight minute, instead of continuing merely to seem jolly, 
minute after minute, hour after hour, day after day, and week 
after week. As for the tall, contented street clock, what was a 
magic minute to it? It went on tick-tocking its usual minutes and 
striking its usual hours. 


JOLLY OLD ST. NICHOLAS 
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Jol-ly old Saint Nich-o-las,  leanyourhead this way. 
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Christ-mas eve is com-ing soon. Tlow, you dear old man, 

















Whis -per what you'll bring tome. Tell me if you can. 
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Tue Story So Far: Cornelius was the clumsy son, too 
tall for his thirteen years, but eager to help the patriot 
cause when his brother joined the Continental Army. 
But no matter what he did, he could not win his 
father’s praise. One evening, when British raiders 
descended in a surprise attack, Cornelius helped the 
neighbors take refuge on Beaver Mountain and then 
discovered his mother was missing. 


HORSESHOE 


NAILS 


By Laura BENET 
Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


Part Two 





A Fra oF angering his father, who was giving directions to 
some of the men, Cornelius ran to a sympathetic neighbor, 
Mistress Romer. 

“Where is my mother? Have you seen her?” he gasped. 

“Why, no, Cornelius! Where is she? I was just won- 
dering ....” 

Cornelius began to sob frantically. “She has stayed behind 
to hide things. Oh, why did she not start? I am fearful for her. 
I’m going back to help.” 

“Nay, nay, lad.” Kind Mistress Romer grasped his arm, 
“you can do naught for your mother now. It’s too late. Per- 
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haps she had some good reason for staying behind. See, if 
you look down, you will see that the raiders are almost at the 
house! If you go after them, all of us here will fall captive to 
the enemy.” 

And then Cornelius Van Tassel, Senior, said in a bleak 
voice. “Oh, my wife, my wife! They must be holding her 
prisoner.” 

Indeed, to those who watched on the mountain in the autumn 
dusk, the situation looked perilous for Mistress Christina Van 
Tassel. Even with a spyglass, they could get but an inkling of 
what was taking place at the Van Tassel farmhouse. Soldiers 
with bright red facings on their coats had ridden clattering up 
and surrounded it. 

Father Van Tassel looked the picture of woe but, when 
another half hour had passed, he said to Mary, “Your mother 
is a very wise woman. Look at the smoke rising! She must be 
cooking their supplies for them.” 

A column of friendly blue smoke began to rise upward 
through the dusky pall of evening. It was—it seemed—like 
his cheerful mother’s signal to young Cornelius. “Yes,” he 
thought to himself, “she must have lighted the big Dutch oven 
by the chimney, the one she uses on baking days.” 

He was interrupted by his father’s gruff tones, “Stop moon- 
ing and help feed these children.” 

Indeed, here was a problem. There was a large troop of hun- 
gry children, and not every family had been forehanded enough 
to eat a good supper before word came to hurry to the moun- 
tain. Cornelius ran back and forth between the tiny cooking 
fire and the group huddled near it, making himself useful and 
praying that his mother was safe. The dark and chill of night 
settled down on them. Though many had empty stomachs the 
fugitives finally slept for want of something better to do. 

But Cornelius Junior’s trouble weighted his heart and kept 
him dozing and waking. At dawn he sat up. His father, 
after sitting most of the night by the fire, was at last dozing. 
The spyglass had been left hard by. Cornelius picked it up and 
examined the house. Yes, his mother had put out a signal, one 
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of which she had often spoken, that was to be a sign between 
them. An inconspicuous white rag was tied to a tree on the off 
side of the farm where the soldiers would not notice it. 

Cornelius breathed a tremendous sigh of relief. Now he no 
longer feared for his mother’s safety. What was more, he felt 
sure she would help them. All the food had been eaten but a 
little buttermilk and pork and a few half-spoiled apples. It 
might be possible to milk the cows if they had not strayed too 
far into the woods. He would make that his job, and see his 
mother if possible. 

Like an Indian treading cautiously on dry leaves, Cornelius 
stalked down the mountain side, threaded the woods and 
reached the stone wall at the very foot of Beaver Mountain. 
Yes, he had guessed rightly and that was such a comfort. On 
the other side of the wall was a queer, rough-looking bundle. 
He gathered it quickly in his arms and put his nose to it. Joy! 
Loaves of fresh-baked dark bread, rye and Indian, and a huge 
piece of cooked beef. Eggs, too. 

He did not know that his devoted mother had been set by 
the enemy to bake for them as well as to roast the ribs of an 
ox in the big Dutch oven. Her hungry family and friends had 
weighed heavily on her mind. As soon as the soldiers were stuff- 
ing themselves and she could escape from the house an instant, 
she had slipped over to the stone wall and dropped her offering 
on the other side of it, hoping that Cornelius would come. Now 
he saw her! She stealthily waved her white apron from the door 
and instantly disappeared. 

“Those cows next. I will find them,” he said. First he had 
to climb up the winding path to the platform, deposit his store 
of bread and beef and secure some article that would serve 
as a milking pail. A battered tin relic left behind on their last 
flight was all he could get. Hurrying with it to the woods, he 
at last found one of the cows caught by her horns in a bush. 
Soon milk was streaming into the pail. 

At breakfast, several neighbors said, “Van Tassel, you have 
a capable son. No grass grows under his feet.” But Van Tassel 
only grunted and replied briefly that he missed his pipe and 
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hoped he would find it on his return home. He was not ready 
to give Cornelius any word of praise. 

The British troopers found it to their interest to cool their 
heels in the comfortable Van Tassel homestead for several days. 
Meanwhile, a daily supply of food prepared by the mother 
of the family reached the party on the mountain, thanks to 
Cornelius, the messenger, who began to feel rather pleased 
with himself. Eventually the British became bored, and took 
themselves off whence they had come. 

Returning neighbors carried heavy and grieving hearts. 
Cornelius had listened to many a sad tale of burned homes and 
pillaged barns that should have had hay enough for the coming 
winter. 

“Even the Scarsdale tavern was burst open and sacked,” one 
farmer related. “The troopers forced the doors because they 
heard that one poor, lone cow had been hidden in the parlor. 
The tavern keeper was trying to save his children’s milk. The 
family saw her driven off for beef with much rude jesting.” 

“These are sorry and troublous times,” said Father Cornelius, 





THE SCARSDALE TAVERN WAS SACKED 
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gathering his wife and children around him by his own hearth 
again. “But—we shall yet win our freedom if the Lord gives 
us strength to hold out. Oh, if I could but send a good sum of 
money to the army. Gold and silver—that’s what our men 
need instead of wretched script and paper shinplasters! But I 
have it not. We’ve been robbed twice. Our cattle are gone; we 
have not grain nor enough hay. Once we were comfortable, but 
now we are poor.” And the good man, a truly sound-hearted 
patriot, shook his head and clenched his big hands until his face 
was flushed. Then, controlling himself, he turned sadly to his 
faithful partner and said, “Wife, all I can send to the Continen- 
tal army is a bushel of horseshoe nails!” 

Mistress Christina smiled slyly and began to hum, “ ‘For want 
of a nail, the shoe was lost, for want of a battle, the kingdom 
was lost.’ There is naught better than horseshoe nails,” she 
answered. “Are they ready in a bag?” 





“BUT, FATHER, WE MAY LOSE THE HORSE.” 


“Yes,” said the head of the family, turning to his son with a 
dour look in his blue-gray eyes. “You, Cornelius, must go on 
another expedition tomorrow if the horse is fit. You must carry 


the bag of nails.” 
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“But Father, we may lose the horse. ‘The men that are lurking 
around will certainly steal him from under me!” 

“Nevertheless, I must get the horseshoe nails to the army. 
They are to go by way of neighbor Trump down the valley.” 
His father’s voice deepened. “You are to carry them for me, 
and safely.” 

“I promised Mother to cut and split wood for the fires to- 
morrow.” Young Cornelius tried to find a good excuse to stay 
at home. “She used up all her supply while she was prisoner 
here.” 

“You have to act the part of an elder son and be my helper 
first of all.” His father’s tones were loud and commanding. “Do 
you understand that? Think of what your brother Phineas is 
doing for the cause. One day his horse may lose a shoe for want 
of a nail.” 

“Ves, sir,” stammered Cornelius, more interested now that 
Phineas would profit by his efforts. He might have thought of 
this ride as a compliment to himself, had he not been so tired. 

“I have no one else I can send. We cannot trust neighbor 
boys who used to help us. I am counting on what sense you 
have and what speed you can make,” added the older man. “T 
cannot ride forth, myself, leaving your mother and the children 
undefended here in the house. Start tomorrow at daybreak. 
These falling days are short. Here... .” 

As he spoke, the big man rose and walked across the ample 
kitchen. Selecting one particular panel above the corner cup- 
board where pewter dishes were usually kept, he pointed it out 
carefully to his son. It bore marks of ill usage but was still in- 
tact. With a key Van Tassel set the whole panel ajar and took 
from the niche behind it two enormous bags of nails that shook 
and jingled. 

“You are carrying aid to the army. Remember that,” he 
said briefly—and handed Cornelius the bushel of horseshoe 
nails. 

No one observed Cornelius when later in the day he crept 
out again to the woods carrying a blanket and picked up the 
bag of tarnished metal pieces that stirred in him thoughts of 
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treasure. His mother had bidden him leave the silver and pewter 
in their hiding hole a while longer. But this was his discovery, 
bis secret. He would keep the news of it to himself and tell no 
one, not even his loved mother. Perhaps the things were not 
worth anything. Then, again, they might be real treasure. 

“Phineas ought to have everything we can do for him. 
Father’s told me to take those nails to Trump for the army. I'd 
like to do something by myself. Something to help. It might be 
good to put in this funny looking stuff, I’ve found. It’s a kind of 
treasure. The army needs gold and silver, but if horseshoe nails 
will help perhaps these old coins will help, too. 

He wrapped the bag in the saddle blanket and lugged it out 
of the woods. Sneaking around by the back of the barn, he 
avoided the small boys who would be sure to ask him what it 
was. He dropped the blanket and its contents in the old part 
of the barn where there was nothing but a few rusted tools. 
Then he fetched the precious sacks of nails from his bedroom. 
The job of dumping out the nails and putting the coins under- 
neath them took some time. His father would certainly miss 
him but that risk had to be taken. 

As he sorted and packed in the old coins, he realized they 
would make the sacks top-heavy. Some of them would have 
to go in the saddle blanket. He searched in it for a slit and 
found one. By pouring some of his hoard into this slit, a few 
coins at a time, he succeeded in lightening the bags of nails. 
Should he be overtaken on tomorrow’s trip, the treasure would 
stand a better chance, unless thieves shook the blanket until 
it rattled. 

Now that a secret was stirring his imagination, Cornelius 
started off next morning far less reluctantly, even eagerly. A 
most thrilling adventure lay before him. He carried treasure of 
which no one knew but himself. Suppose he and the horse 
never came back! 

His mother had seen that he got a good luncheon to take with 
him. Indeed, she came out of the door with it in her hands, just 
as he and his father were carrying out the bags of nails. 

“These bags seem a load heavier than they did yesterday,” 
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remarked the senior Cornelius, strapping them to the back of 
the saddle, “I must be getting old,” and he wiped his forehead. 
Little did he know how grateful his son was for his help. With- 
out it, Cornelius could never have lugged those sacks as far as the 
horse. “I see you have the 
blanket fastened on already,” 
added his father. “Good luck 
now and off you go!” 

His mother waved and 
blew him a kiss, one of the 
brothers struck the horse on 
the off flank and soon Cornel- 
ius was out of sight, shorten- 
ing his route down the valley 
by every brief cut he knew 
through the woods. 

Every little while the fear 
that he might meet skulkers 
of the county or the British 
forces, be set upon and 
robbed of the hoard he had 
just found, sent cold and un- 
pleasant shivers all up and 
down his spine. He com- 
forted himself by remember- 
ing that this was a service he 
owed his country. And the 
thought of what he was 
carrying cheered him. 

“It would be splendid if they could use these queer old coins 
and medals to buy food for the army, or coats or shoes. Our 
soldiers are all going ragged and barefoot, Uncle Peter said.” 

Nevertheless, the ride was gloomy. Woods and ravines were 
singularly quiet this morning, but the quiet was sinister and the 
young rider felt it. After several hours he almost longed to see 
some living man besides the little woods’ creatures that scurried 
about—squirrels, rabbits, young skunks. But any sign of fugitive 
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life would be following the high road and he was taking a dirt 
trail through the woods. 

Hunger at last was too much for him. Cornelius stopped the 
old horse and let him graze while he ate the bread and pork and 
apples and doughnuts he had brought with him. He had risen 
with the first light. Therefore it was only natural that a more 
adroit enemy than heavy-footed soldiers should overtake and 
capture him—sleep. He fell into a sound and heavy doze, lying 
hidden there in the bushes, one end of his horse’s bridle in his 
warm hand. 


(This is Part Two of a four-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 











THOUGHTLESS GUEST 


Although he’s only asked to spend 
The day with some admiring friend 
Who has no room for so much junk, 
The elephant will bring his trunk. 
—VaLINE Hosss 
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Illustration by Kurr Wiese from Pappy’s CHRISTMAS 


WHAT IS CHRISTMAS? 


“What is Christmas?” asks Paddy, the brown bear cub in 
Pappy’s CurisrMas. “It’s pretty, it’s lots of fun, and it makes 
you feel good from the inside out.” Books are that way, too. 
CurisTMAs IN THE Woops is a pretty little book. ‘The pictures 
look cold like winter, and the poems makes you glow inside. 
Tue Man Who Lost His Heap will almost make you lose 
yours laughing at the pictures by Robert McCloskey. Prince 
Pricio by your favorite fairy tale author, Andrew Lang, is a 
funny one, too. It all has to do with a queen who didn’t believe 
in fairies (just imagine!), and a prince who was Too clever. 
Robert Lawson did the amusing pictures. 

Pappy’s Curistmas by Helen Monsell. Knopf. $1. 
CuRISTMAS IN THE Woops by Frances Frost. Harper. $1. 


Tue Man wuo Lost His Heap by Claire Bishop. Viking. $1. 
Prince Pricio by Andrew Lang. Little Brown. $1.75. 


Good old Freddy comes through once more with an exciting 
adventure. In Freppy AND THE PertLous ADVENTURE he goes 
up in a balloon with the ducks. The trouble is they can’t get 
down. Another dog story by Jack O’Brien, Spike or Swirt 
River, is about an outlaw dog who meets a runaway boy. There 
is an instantaneous friendship, with important results for both. 


FREDDY AND THE PeriLous ADVENTURE by Walter Brooks. 
Knopf. $2. 
Spike oF Swirt River by Jack O’Brien. Winston. §2. 
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As Yankee as a peddler is Tom Wuippte. “When you want - 
to find out something you want to see the top man,” Supervisor 
Utley of Tom’s home town tells him, so when Tom gets to 
Russia he wants to see the Czar. Being a real Yankee he does. 

During the Revolution the folks of Watauga Valley have a 
hard time between the Red Coats and the Indians. In Hickory 
Limp, Tremble, age fifteen, is captured by the Indians but saved 
by an Indian woman. Journey Cake is another dandy pioneer 
story, and quite a different one too. While Gordon Shadrow 
is off making a home for his family, his wife dies. Juba the 
freed slave takes the six children through the wilderness to meet 
him. It is a book with lovely feeling and lots of excitement. 

Tom Wuipp.e by Walter Edmonds. Dodd. §2. 
Hickory Lims by Margaret Hubbard. Macmillan. §2. 
Journey Cake by Isabel McMeekin. Messner. $2. 

There are good stories of today, too. ANDRIES who comes 
to live with a bachelor uncle is so lonely, he gets into trouble. 
“All the boy needs is affection” says Mrs. Dykastra, and he 
surely gets it from her four children. Suzanne, Peter and 
Jonathan have an exciting summer in ALL ABoarD THE WHALE, 
earning money to pay for the damage their pets have done. 
Sparkie and Puff Ball, the pony, become friends in Purr Bau 
by Paul Brown. Eventually Sparkie owns the pony, learns to 
saddle him, ride him and lasso his dog. Mr. Bickle thought 
modern boys useless, but when his airplane THe Sitver 
WinceEon comes down in the North woods he finds out he is 
wrong. Sylvia came to live with two aunts and a grandmother 
in a little New England town. They plan to train her in ways 
they think she should go, but Sylvia trains them instead. 

AnpriEs by Hilda Van Stockum. Viking. $2. 
Att Asoarp THE Wuate! by Richard Hatch. Dodd. §2. 
Purr Bart by Paul Brown. Scribners. $1. 


Sittver Winceon by Esther Wood. Longmans. §2. 
TratninG Sytvia by Eliza Orne White. Houghton. §2. 


There is one book that has stories of magic, stories of the past 
and stories of modern times. This is the Story PARADE RAINBOW 
Boox. Winston. $2. 
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By Dorotuy Hocner and Nits HoGNer 


Today Puss looked sad. When we asked her what the matter was, she 
replied, “It’s the season to give things, isn’t it?” 

We agreed. “It’s nearly Christmas.” 

“Well,” said Puss, “I'd like to give something to Uncle Sam’s soldiers 
and I don’t know what they need.” 

“That’s easy, if you have ten pennies.” 

“I have fifty!” said Puss proudly. “Twenty- saapeeos 
five I saved by not buying catnip, and the other & 
twenty-five are an advance Christmas present 
from your grandfather Hound.” 

“Then you can buy five War Saving Stamps and Uncle Sam will buy 
bullets for our soldiers. Two cents buys one bullet.” 

“Yes but,” Puss interrupted, “that isn’t giving, is it?” 

“In one way it is,” we explained. “America is our country and when 
we buy a stamp we buy a share in America.” 

“Then,” said Puss, “I think I'll save my pennies in my bank until I 
have enough to buy a gun for Uncle Sam.” 

“Five dollars worth of stamps will buy a bayonet,” we said. “How- 
ever, Uncle Sam would rather have you buy a stamp every time you 
get ten pennies. If every one should save pennies and dimes until they 
have enough to buy a gun, or a 
tank, then Uncle Sam might have 
to manufacture more coins in 
order to keep enough small 
change in circulation. Hoarding 
pennies wastes precious metals.” 

“Well, then,” suggested Puss, 
“if all of us buy stamps, perhaps 
all together we might buy a 
bomber!” 

“More than one!” we agreed. 
“We won’t stop buying until we 
Stamp out the Japs.” 

“And Hitler, too!” Puss added. 

















Peter Puzzlewit pushed two chairs back against the wall to leave an 
open space in the middle of the floor. Then he picked up a newspaper 
and spread it out on the rug. His mother watched him thoughtfully. “I 
wonder what’s going to happen next,” she remarked. 

Peter grinned. “Nothing dangerous,” he said. “We’re having a con- 
test. You and Daddy can join in, It’s going to be fun. Did you get the 
string, Tom?” 

Tom brandished a ball of twine, and a moment later, Nancy came in 
with a pencil. 

“Now we're all set,” cried Peter, as he stretched the twine on the 
floor, parallel with the long edge of the newspaper and about four feet 
from it. “The idea is to stand behind this string with the pencil in your 
right hand. Get down so that your left hand is on the floor, and see 
how far you can reach and make a mark on the paper. You must never 
let your toes cross the line, and nothing but your left hand must touch 
the carpet on the other side, even after you have made the mark.” 

The children gave Mrs. Puzzlewit the first turn. She got down very 
cautiously and reached out to make her mark. 

“Oh, Mother, you can do better than that,” cried Nancy. “Why, 
I could reach that far, and you’re taller than I am.” 

Mrs. Puzzlewit smiled and gave the pencil to Tom. “I didn’t want to 
beat you the very first time,” she said. 

“Well, I don’t mind beating,” laughed Tom, and he flung himself 
out on his left hand, as far as he could, “Oh, help!” he yelled, and be- 
fore he had made any mark at all, he was rolling on the carpet. 

Peter laughed. “You mustn’t overdo it, you know,” he said, getting 
down more carefully than his brother. He reached way out with his 
right arm and made a mark well ahead of his mother’s. Then he tried 
to get up, but instead he just grunted. 

“What’s the matter?” teased Tom. “Surely you didn’t overdo it.” 

Peter grunted again and tried to move his left hand back a little. In 
doing so, he lost his balance and collapsed on the floor. 

By that time Mr. Puzzlewit had joined the group. “I couldn’t miss 
this,” he said. “You're next, Nancy.” 
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Nancy was as cautious as her mother and made a mark in about the 
same place. Then she got up. But it was Mr. Puzzlewit who won. He 
reached out farther than Nancy, but not so far as Peter. 

“It really isn’t fair,” he admitted. “I profited by your mistakes. By 
rights, Mother should be the winner, because she knew at the start that 
she shouldn’t overdo it.” 

Mrs. Puzzlewit laughed. “Oh, Mother’s very smart,” she said. “Let 
me show you a puzzle I made up. It’s a changing initial puzzle. The 


answers are a lot of words spelled the same except for their first letters, 
like sole, mole and hole. 


My first is of great use to you 

In trying to get out of two, 

My second is a place where they 

Who break the law are forced to stay. 

My third will help a boat to go, 

If pleasant winds should chance to blow. 
My fourth is very useful to 

A horse or cow, but not to you. 

My last was dropped by Jack and Jill 
When they went tumbling down the hill.” 


When the children had finished the puzzle, their father offered to 
teach them a guessing game he had played when he was smali. 

“I’m sure you have heard of My old lady doesn’t like tea, what shall 
I give her instead? You had to give her something like cocoa, without 
the letter T in it. This is a similar game. See if you can guess the trick. 
I like sitting, but I don’t like standing.” 

“Oh, I know this,” cried mother, “I like skiing, but I don’t like skat- 
ing. Isn’t that right?” 

Father nodded. “I like humming, but not singing.” 

“Do you like working?” asked Peter. 

“No, I don’t like working or playing, but I like swimming.” 

“Do you like knitting?” asked Nancy. 

“Very much,” said Mother, “But not sewing.” 

“T’ve got it,” said Peter. “I like sipping but not drinking.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Tom. “You like the words with a double letter, 
sitting with a double T, or dripping with a double P.” 

“That’s it,” said Father. “Try it on your friends some day.” 


(Answers to Puzzlewits on page 49) 
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Novelty ‘Dolls 


Boys and girls, let’s help win the war by saving. One way is to make 
our own toys from materials that we ordinarily throw away. Kitty 
was once an old stocking. Mammy is made from two grocery bags, and 
under the furry covering Puppy is a newspaper. 


KITTY 


From an old stocking cut the body 8 inches 
long, shape the top 1 inch deep for the ears, and 
slash the bottom 2 inches up the center to form 
the legs. The arms are 1% inches and the tail is 
2% inches long. 

Sew the leg slot closed. Stuff with old rags, 
crushed paper or cotton wadding; then sew the 
head and ears closed. Next sew together the arm 
and tail openings, leaving one end free to admit 
the stuffing; attach these to the body. Use buttons 
for eyes and a few stitches of black thread will do for the nose, mouth 
and whiskers, Kitty will like a ribbon tied around his neck. 
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MAMMY 
Use a small grocery bag for the head, one much larger for the body, 


and strips of wrapping paper rolled to form arms. 
ZS 
( 
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Paint features on the face. Stuff this and the body bag with strips 
of torn newspaper. Set the head in the body, hold the arms in place, 
and tie all together securely with string (A). 

The costume consists of an apron of scrap material gathered to a 
band that ties around the waist and a bandanna and shawl, both cut in 
the shape of a triangle (B). 
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PUPPY 


Body: Roll 4 sheets of newspaper into a tube (1) then fold into 
thirds (2). Release 1/3 for head and neck (3). Wrap (4) back and 
forth with several layers of crepe paper (5), adding bulges where 
necessary. 

Legs: For each leg fold 2 sheets of newspaper into halves and roll into 
a tube (6), shape (7) and wrap (8) as the body. Tie them to the body 
with string (9). 

Fur: Fringe one inch strips of white crepe paper along one edge (10). 
Smear paste on the body and while wet, apply the uncut edge of the 
strips, leaving the fringed edge free. Start with the legs and wind up- 
ward (11). Fringed strips of dark crepe paper may be pasted on to rep- 
resent spots. 

Tail (12) Ears (13) Nose (14) and Eyes (15): Cut from paper and 
paste in place. Add fringe to ears and tail. Slit ear and overlap to 
shape it. 
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OUR OWN 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


WHAT AMERICANISM MEANS TO ME 


Over ocean, over sea, 

Wherever I may be, 

I will never be ashamed to say, 
That I believe in the American way. 


America! America! the land of the free, 
America! America! you’re the land for me, 
And I am very proud to say, 
That I am a citizen of the U.S. A. 
—FRANCINE SHOROFSKY, age 12 


TURTLES ON OUR TERRACE 


Several summers ago we caught some turtles and put them on our 
back terrace. This terrace has some dirt in it, but it’s only about three 
feet deep. We had turtle races and turned them upside down so that 
they were on their backs. We noticed that one of them wasn’t quite so 
ambitious as the others. In the fall we put the turtles for the winter 
back in the woods around our house. That same fall about September or 
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October we found some baby turtles, three of them. So we decided that 

the turtle that had not been so ambitious was a mother turtle and that 

she had laid some eggs. So these were her babies. They died eventually. 
—JaNET SMITH, age 10 


TRICERATOPS 


The triceratops so big, so dumb, 

I’m pretty sure his brain was numb. 
Pll bet he couldn’t say a sum, 

And the easiest tune he couldn’t hum. 


And he couldn’t be smart, 
And he wasn’t good at art, 
And he wasn’t very tall, 
But he wasn’t very small, 


And he didn’t even know 
When a person’s name was Joe 
Or if his name was really Moe. 


—Grovp VII, WALDEN ScHOOL, 1941 
from “Reptiles Long Ago.” 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEwits: bail, jail, sail, tail, pail. 
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ME, AN AEROPLANE 


One day a stork brought a little aeroplane to a mother aeroplane, who 
had another child named “Engine Trouble.” The little aeroplane, when 
arrived safely, looked around and said, “Me.” So he was named Me. 
After a few days his mother decided he had better learn to fly. So his 
mother took him up to a cloud and gave him instructions. Engine 
Trouble was rightly named, because he certainly had that every time 
he tried, until his mother gave up and gave all her attention to Me who 
was coming along very well. 

A few days later Me decided to take a little fly by himself. So he 
started off. He flew along, talking to a few aeroplanes now and then. 
Suddenly he thought he felt a jerk and he realized that he only had a 
drop of gas left. Then he felt himself sinking and remembered the 
words his mother had told him, “Always fill up with gas before you 
go anywhere.” Now he was going down and down very fast, when 
suddenly he fell into a circus tent. The people inside screamed because 
the tent was wiggling. A man went out and saw the little areoplane 
gasping for gas. He told the tent-lifters about it and they got Me down, 
for he wasn’t very heavy, and gave him some gas. Me didn’t know 
where he was when he flew up, but a friendly cloud showed him the 
way. He spied his mother giving “Engine Trouble” instructions. He 
sneaked in on her and did a few dives on top of “Engine Trouble,” 
who screamed with fright. Me felt better now with some gas inside 
him, But he never forgot after that. 

—ELLEN Mars, age 9 


SHADOW GHOSTS 


Shadow ghosts are walking softly 
Slowly on their silent feet 
Shadows, shadows, all are coming 
Going out the night to meet. 


Where the stars are twinkling, twinkling 
Where the moon is shining bright 
Shadow ghosts are everywhere 
Following the black, black night. 
—Monica STersa, age 9 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Penguins all over the country are doing their share in the war effort 
as these two samples from my mail show. While they are making sure 
to give their bodies vitamins, they do not forget to give their minds 
some, too, and I'd like to know what you think of Mac Cromwell’s 
suggestions. 


HOW TO GET VICTORY 


If you want the planes to fly, 
Then do the same as I. 
Do not loiter, collect paper, 
Collect tin and help to win the war. 
Before we lose 
Please choose. 


—Joan KLEIN, age 11 


Dear PETER PENGUIN: 


You asked me to write you what I am doing to help win the war, In 
school every Tuesday, we buy War Stamps, and we all are going to be 
members of the Junior Red Cross. I eat good wholesome food to keep 
me strong. 


—ELLEN Woon, age 10 


Dear PETER PENGUIN: 


I think a lot of Story Paraders would like you to print some more 
exciting, yet true, stories. These could be taken from any part in 
history. Most of them I would make about the United States . . . fight- 
ing Indians, exploring tracts of land, battles of the Revolution, parts 
of the Civil War, or the Spanish American, World War, or even this 
War. An out-standing story of this kind was, “John Colter’s Race For 
Life,” which you printed in the May, 1941, issue of Story Parape. A 
more recent one was “Wings For The Coast Guard,” which appeared 
in September. 

I am sure we all wish you had more stories like “The Fire Boy of 
Dunsoon.” We all like little stories like that because they always put the 
“big bad man” or “men” to his or their knees, and it is always the 
humble servant, peasant, laborer who does it. 

—Mac CroMwELL, age 11 
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ME, AN AEROPLANE 


One day a stork brought a little aeroplane to a mother aeroplane, who 
had another child named “Engine Trouble.” The little aeroplane, when 
arrived safely, looked around and said, “Me.” So he was named Me. 
After a few days his mother decided he had better learn to fly. So his 
mother took him up to a cloud and gave him instructions. Engine 
Trouble was rightly named, because he certainly had that every time 
he tried, until his mother gave up and gave all her attention to Me who 
was coming along very well. 

A few days later Me decided to take a little fly by himself. So he 
started off. He flew along, talking to a few aeroplanes now and then. 
Suddenly he thought he felt a jerk and he realized that he only had a 
drop of gas left. Then he felt himself sinking and remembered the 
words his mother had told him, “Always fill up with gas before you 
go anywhere.” Now he was going down and down very fast, when 
suddenly he fell into a circus tent. The people inside screamed because 
the tent was wiggling. A man went out and saw the little areoplane 
gasping for gas. He told the tent-lifters about it and they got Me down, 
for he wasn’t very heavy, and gave him some gas. Me didn’t know 
where he was when he flew up, but a friendly cloud showed him the 
way. He spied his mother giving “Engine Trouble” instructions. He 
sneaked in on her and did a few dives on top of “Engine Trouble,” 
who screamed with fright. Me felt better now with some gas inside 
him, But he never forgot after that. 

—ELLEN Marsu, age 9 


SHADOW GHOSTS 


Shadow ghosts are walking softly 
Slowly on their silent feet 
Shadows, shadows, all are coming 
Going out the night to meet. 


Where the stars are twinkling, twinkling 
Where the moon is shining bright 
Shadow ghosts are everywhere 
Following the black, black night. 
—Monica StTersa, age 9% 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Penguins all over the country are doing their share in the war effort 
as these two samples from my mail show. While they are making sure 
to give their bodies vitamins, they do not forget to give their minds 
some, too, and I'd like to know what you think of Mac Cromwell’s 
suggestions. 


HOW TO GET VICTORY 


If you want the planes to fly, 
Then do the same as I. 
Do not loiter, collect paper, 
Collect tin and help to win the war. 
Before we lose 
Please choose. 


—Joan KLEIN, age 11 


Dear PETER PENGUIN: 


You asked me to write you what I am doing to help win the war. In 
school every Tuesday, we buy War Stamps, and we all are going to be 
members of the Junior Red Cross. I eat good wholesome food to keep 
me strong. 


—ELLEN Woon, age 10 


Dear PETER PENGUIN: 


I think a lot of Story Paraders would like you to print some more 
exciting, yet true, stories. These could be taken from any part in 
history. Most of them I would make about the United States . . . fight- 
ing Indians, exploring tracts of land, battles of the Revolution, parts 
of the Civil War, or the Spanish American, World War, or even this 
War. An out-standing story of this kind was, “John Colter’s Race For 
Life,” which you printed in the May, 1941, issue of Story Parape. A 
more recent one was “Wings For The Coast Guard,” which appeared 
in September. 

I am sure we all wish you had more stories like “The Fire Boy of 
Dunsoon.” We all like little stories like that because they always put the 
“big bad man” or “men” to his or their knees, and it is always the 
humble servant, peasant, laborer who does it. 

—Mac CroMweELL, age 11 
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INDEX, JULY-DECEMBER, 1942 


AreNSEN, Hetra (author-illustrator), Those Lovely Autumn Leaves. Nov., 43. 
Benét, Laura, Horseshoe Nails. Ill. by Henry Pitz. Part I, Nov., 5; Part II, Dec., 32. 
Branco, Marcery, Black Monday. Ill. by Weda Yap. Sept., 15. 

Binns, Exsie, The Smallest Angel. Ill. by Helen Sewell. Dec., 5. 

Bronson, Witrrip (author-illustrator), Are Giraffes All Right? Oct., 36. 

Brown, Marcaret Wise, Cats From Story Books. lll. by Zhenya Gay. Nov., 48. 

Burano, Remo (author-illustrator), Invent For Halloween. Oct., 42. 

Busont, Raraexto (illustrator), A Test of Courage by William S. Resnick. Oct., 4. 

Casot, Lucta, The Cloud Parade. July, 42. 

Coatsworth, Exizasetu, Bears Are Better Left Alone. Ill. by Frank Dobias, Sept., 4. 

Coss, ANN, The Coon. Nov., 40. 

Crarts AND Hossies: Porch Plates. July, 45; Indian Place Cards. Aug., 47; A 
Whirling Serpent. Sept., 44; Invent For Halloween, Oct., 42; Those Lovely 
Autumm Leaves. Nov., 43; Novelty Dolls. Dec., 46. 

Crepie, Extis (illustrator), Father Grumble. July, 24; The Dollar Bill Mystery 
by May Justus. Dec., 6. 

Cuter, J. Liywoon, The Fire-Boy of Dunsoon. Ill. by Henry Pitz. July, 16. 

Daucuerty, Harry (illustrator), Young Snooky by Mary Weekes. Dec., 15. 

Doane, Petacie (illustrator), The Lovely Duckling by Howard Lilienthal. July, 37. 

Dosias, Frank (illustrator), Bears Are Better Left Alone by Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
Sept., 4; Interference (cover), Nov. 

Drake, F. C. (author-illustrator), A Whirling Serpent. Sept., 44. 

Fenner, Puyiuts, The Way of the Storyteller (Book Reviews). Aug., 43; What is 
Christmas? (Book Reviews). Dec., 41. 

Forrest, Witu1aM (illustrator), Wings For the Coast Guard by Henry B. Lent. 
Sept., 22. 

Pent. Ciotitpe Emsree (illustrator), Grison and Grisette by Mabel Leigh Hunt. 
Nov., 25. 

Gay, Zuenya (illustrator), Cats From Story Books by Margaret Wise Brown. 
Nov., 48. 

Gitpert, Nan, Whopper. Ill. by Kurt Wiese. Nov., 35. 

Gitmorg, H. H. (illustrator), United We Stand (cover). July. 

Hosss, Vauine, /f. Ill. by Peter Wells. Nov., 23; Thoughtless Guest. Ill. by Peter 
Wells. Dec., 40. 

Hocner, Dororny anv Nis (author-illustrator), Victor. July, 52; Aug., 52; Sept., 
51; Oct., 50; Nov., 57; Dec., 43. 

Hunt, Maser Leicu, Grison and Grisette. Ill. by Clotilde Embree Funk. Nov., 25. 

Jones, EvizasetH Orton (illustrator), Mermaids Ahoy! (cover), August. Christmas 

Eve (cover), Dec.; Magic At Midnight by James S. Tippett. Dec., 23. 
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Josepu, Heren Harman, Jerry and Joey. Ill. by Marc Simont. Aug., 30. 

Justus, May, The Dollar Bill Mystery. Ill. by Ellis Credle. Dec., 6. 

Kantor, MacKintay, Angleworms on Toast. Ill. by Kurt Wiese. Aug., 25. 

Lantz, Paut (illustrator), Down Hill To the Harbor by Marvin Rush, Oct., 28. 

Leuman, Acnes C. (author-illustrator), Adventure on Aran. Aug., 36. 

Lent, Henry B., Wings For the Coast Guard. Ill. by William Forrest. Sept., 22. 

LiuentHaL, Howarp, The Lovely Duckling. Ill. by Pelagie Doane. July, 37. 

Markus, Avia (author-illustrator), Sibyl Went To Guam. Part I, July, 4; Part Il, 
Aug., 12; Part III, Sept., 32. 

Merwin, Decie (author-illustrator), The Charm. Aug., 4. 

Nemkiek, Maser, Oscar’s Escape. Ill. by William O'Brian. Part I, Sept., 5; Part II, 
Oct., 16. 

Nretsen, Jon (illustrator), Turtleneck Willie by Henry Lionel Williams. Nov., 14; 
It’s Halloween (cover). Oct. 

Noten, Barsara, Adventure the World Around (Book Reviews). July, 43; New 
Books and Old Favorites (Book Reviews). Sept., 42; Forest, Sea and Farm 
(Book Reviews). Oct., 40; Round-up of Exciting New Books (Book Reviews). 
Nov., 49. 

O'Brian, Wiu1aM (illustrator), Oscar’s Escape by Mabel Neikirk. Part I, Sept., 5; 
Part II, Oct., 16; Oscar’s Holiday (cover), Sept. 

Onis, Emity, Wind. Dec., 14. 

Our Own, a department by children: July, 48; Aug., 48; Sept., 47; Oct., 47; 
Nov., 44; Dec., 48. 

Pencuin Cius News: July, 51; Aug., 51; Sept., 50; Oct., 51; Nov., 47; Dec., 51. 

Pirz, Henry (illustrator), The Fire-Boy of Dunsoon by J. Linwood Cutler. July, 
16; Horseshoe Nails by Laura Benét. Part I, Nov., 5; Part II, Dec., 32. 

Porrer, WittiaM D., Fancy Pants Special. Ill. by Peter Wells. July, 27; Old One 
Eye. Ill. by Harvé Stein. Aug., 5. 

Puzztewits, THE, by Robin Palmer: July, 46; Aug., 45; Sept., 45; Oct., 45; Nov., 41; 
Dec., 44. 

Reisserc, Atma (author-illustrator), Indian Place Cards. Aug., 47; Novelty Dolls. 
Dec., 46. 

Resnick, WituiaM S., A Test of Courage. Ill. by Rafaello Busoni. Oct., 4. 

Rusu, Eart Marvin, Down Hill to the Harbor. ill. by Paul Lantz. Oct., 28. 

Sewe.t, HELEN (illustrator), The Smallest Angel by Elsie Binns. Dec., 5. 

Simont, Marc (illustrator), Jerry and Joey by Helen Haiman Joseph. Aug., 30. 

Soncs anD Games: Father Grumble. July, 24; The Rummy Crocodile. Oct., 26; 
Boulé’s Ball. Nov., 24; Jolly Old Saint Nicholas. Dec., 31. 

SpeLMAN, Ciara Etten, The Bay At Night. Sept., 21. 

Stein, Harve (illustrator), Old One Eye by William D. Potter. Aug., 5. 

Tippett, James S., Magic At Midnight. Ill. by Elizabeth Orton Jones, Dec., 23. 

Weekes, Mary, Young Snooky. lll. by Harry Daugherty. Dec., 15. 

Wetts, Peter (illustrator), Fancy Pants Special by William D. Potter. July, 27; 
Professor Monkey. Sept., 31; The Rummy Crocodile. Oct., 26; If by Valine 
Hobbs. Nov., 23; Thoughtless Guest by Valine Hobbs. Dec., 40. 

Wiese, Kurt (illustrator), Angleworms on Toast by MacKinlay Kantor. Aug., 25; 
Whopper by Nan Gilbert. Nov., 35. 

WituaMs, Henry Lionet, Turtleneck Willie. Il. by Jon Nielsen. Nov., 14. 

Wonson, Acnes Cuoate (author-illustrator), Porch Plates. July, 45. 

Yap, Wena (illustrator), Black Monday by Margery Bianco. Sept., 15. 

ZanG, Frances, Frog-Fun. Aug., 24. 
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SQOLEK 


by Antoni Gronowicx 
Illustrated by Zhenya Gay 





This is a story of Poland and a Polish village boy, Bolek 
Polanski, who has a gift for music and an intense love for his 
country. His young American friend, Zosia Baldwin, loves her 
country as much as Bolek does his, and when war suddenly 
darkens the boy’s horizon, she offers him a safe haven in 
America. Nine to twelve years. Many illustrations. $2.50. 


“A most pleasing, sympathetic story of a Polish lad’s adventure... 


Something of the warmth and generosity of the Polish spirit enters into 
the characterization.”—Harry Hansen in the N. Y. World Telegram. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 

















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 

Of STORY PARADE, published monthly at Richmond, Va., for September 28, 1942. 


STATE OF NEW YORK} gg. 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK § **’ 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Lockie Parker who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is t 
editor of the STORY PARADE and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: ; ; 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 

Publisher, Story Parade, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City. 

Managing Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City. 

Business Manager, Beryl Parker, New York City. 

2. That the owner is: Story Parade, Inc., New York City. 

Association for Arts in Childhood (holds 100% of stock). 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: There are none. 

4. at the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


by him. Signature of LOCKIE PARKER (editor). 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September 1942. 


Nettie Goodglass. 
(My Commission expires March 30, 1944.) 

















Good Stories for Young Keaders 


Ambrose Kangaroo 
TOLD AND PICTURED IN COLOR 


by Elizabeth Macintyre 


Ambrose is a delightful, amusing and lively little 
kangaroo who runs away from home and has exciting 
2, times with strange Australian birds and animals. “The 
story of his day of freedom has just the right quality 





of adventure."—N. Y. Times. $1.50 
Merry Christmas, Puff Ball 
Judy tow ano PictureD WRITTEN AND IILUSTRATED 
by Charlotte Becker by Paul Brown 


A brightly colored picture The story of a mischiev- 
book, with a Christmas ously disobedient pony 
card, for children from 3 and how his young mas- 
to 5. It’s all about Christ- ter finally makes him %¥ 
We.*S: mas trees, gifts and gai- mind. For youngestread- ¢ 





7 ety. 75 cents ers. Pictures in color. $1 
Jared’s Blessing Nikkernik, Nakkernak 
TOLD AND PICTURED 
and Nokkernok 


by Hildegarde Woodward 


The sprightly and amusing tale as 
of a little Connecticut boy in ~~ % 
Colonial days and his dog, 
“Blessing,” who didn’t live up 
to his name at all. $1.75 ¢ 


by Dola De Jong 







The adventures of three fantas- 
tic little men whose exploits 
i, are as queer as their names. []- 
A (MS — by Jan Hoowij. $1.50 

~~ ° w 
Gulliver Joins the Army 
by Alice Dalgliesh 


Gulliver, an over-sized dog, was very sad when his 
master joined the army, until he found that he could 
enlist in Dogs for Defense. Then the fun began. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


Send for our FREE 
1942 Catalog of Scribner Books for Young Readers 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - NEW YORK 











WATCHING FOR 
WINKIE 


Story and Pictures 
by Theresa Kalab 


The story of Winkie, a carrier pigeon 
that saved the lives of four R. A. F. 
pilots. Based on a true incident in the 
present war. An airplane story with 





GIFT OF THE 
FOREST 
By R. Lal Singh 
and Eloise Lownsbery 


Bim, a little boy of rural India, and 
his tiger pet, Heera, have many 
adventures together in village and 





jungle. A story that holds interest. 
Illustrated by Anne Vaughan. 10-14. 
$2.50 


a difference. Ages 7-10. $1.75 














Send for new FREE catalog 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. e 55 Fifth Avenue « New York 











HOME PLAY IN WARTIME 


There are many simple suggestions for home games, handcraft, music, drama, and 
hobbies in this attractive booklet. And games and activities for the porch and backyard 
are also described. 


Here is “Stay-at-Home Recreation on a War Bond Budget.” You may secure a copy of 
this booklet by sending ten cents to cover the cost of postage and handling to the 


315 Fourth Ave. NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION New York City 





THE ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 
announces a new bulletin 
THEY ALL LIKE TO READ 


This is the Association’s seventh bulletin. It is a worthy successor to the now famous 
BOOKS VERSUS COMICS, which appeared early in 1942. THEY ALL LIKE TO 
READ reports the high points in a study of the reading attitudes and patterns of a 
group of eleven-and-twelve-year-olds. Mrs. Frank J. Thyng, who has worked with these 
girls and boys in the Garden City, Long Island Public Schools, presents her findings in 
brief and interesting form. She tells us what kinds of books these almost grownup 
children prefer and gives their own reasons for choices made. Their own straight- 
forward comments are quoted. There are several lists of their favorite books and authors. 


Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstone of the New York City Board of Education adds a brief 
and pertinent evaluation of general adolescent reading interests, and Professor Lou 
La Brant of New York University introduces the bulletin in a bright, timely foreword. 
There is also a carefully chosen bibliography for parents and teachers, with selected 
references on children’s reading interests. 


If you wish to receive a copy of THEY ALL LIKE TO READ send 15¢, with 
your name and address, to: 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 
70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
















UP THE HILL 


written and 


illustrated in color 
by MARGUERITE 
DE ANGELI 





HE day-to-day adventures of Polish-American Aniela and her brother in a 
Pennsylvania mining town. How Aniela helps Tadek realize his ambitions 
to become a painter while “projects” and the surprise climax that comes on 
Easter Sunday will make this a favorite book for boys and girls everywhere. 


By the well-known author of ELIN’S AMERIKA. Ages 7 to 10. 


$2.00 


Other Exciting New Publications: 


LITUNE UP 


by Harriet E. Huntington. Fore- 
word by Ernest La Prade. Graphic pic- 
tures and text tell the story of the 
instruments in a symphony orchestra. 
32 full-page and many small photos. 
Age 8-12. $2.00 


L] OPEN WATER 


by Hildreth Tyler Wriston. Exciting 
adventures when the four young Halli- 
days help to capture smugglers on 
Lake Champlain. Pictures by Dorothy 
Bayley. Age 8-12. $2.00 


LL] AMERICANS 
EVERY ONE 


by Lavinia R. Davis. Stories full of 
action about nine foreign-born Amer- 
ican children. Illustrated in color and 
black and white by Leonard Weisgard. 

Age 48. 
$1.50 


LJ AGAINST ALL ODDS 

by Marion F. Lansing. Thrilling true 
stories of the South American heroes 
whose deeds of unbelievable bravery 
belong to the pioneer heritage of the 
two Americas. By the author of 
NICHOLAS ARNOLD, TOOL- 
MAKER. Pictures by William Sharp. 
High School Age. $2.00 


_] MOUNTAINS 

by Carroll Lane Fenton and Mil- 
dred Adams Fenton. Illustrated by 
the authors. This fascinating book tells 
how our American ranges came into 
being, and goes further to embrace 
all that is life in the hills, 32 pages of 
photographs, 36 line drawings, four- 
color kodachrome jacket. High School 
Age. $2.50 


£2@ Send for FREE 1942 Junior Books Catalog 


Junior Books pous.epAy, DORAN 


Garden City, New York 
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New book-friends for 
CHILDREN 


NURSERY NIGHTS 














Philadelphia 


By Katherine Haviland- 
Taylor. The enchanting 
story of the private lives 
of the toys in Winky’s 
nursery who come to life 
as soon as the humans go 
to bed. Illustrations by 
Decie Merwin. $1.50 


BIBI: 


the Baker’s Horse 


By Anna Bird Stewart. 
“A charming book, gives 
a fine picture of Southern 
France ... As to Bibi, I 
love him and the book.”— 
André Maurois. II\lustra- 
tions by Catherine M. 
Richter. $2.00 


Amazon Adventures of 


Two Children 


By Rose Brown. Joa and 
Tatu, remembered from 

wo Children of Brazil, 
find further adventure on 
a trip up the mighty 
Amazon. Illus. by Ann 
Eshner. $2.25 


PROUD LADY 


By Gertrude Crown- 
field. Colonial America 
comes alive in this 
Stirring story of a 
Swedish settlement 
along the Delaware in 
1670. Illus. by Agnes 
Lehman, $2.00 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
New York 
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LITTLE SOUTH 
AMERICANS 


‘By Nina Millens 


This picture-reading book for 
young children is generously illus- 
trated with many full-page photo- 
graphs of boys and girls of the 
various countries of South America. 
Children of South America are 
shown in the country and in the 
city, at work and at play, with their 
pets and with their toys, in every- 
day clothes and in festival costumes. 

Paper, fifty cents 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
156 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 











The Gift They'll All 
Enjoy— BOOKS 











AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Members All Over America 



































Based on an idea 
by Meg Wohlberg 
and Max Horn. 


Something different 
on every page. 





Full color illustrations. 








LITTLE BIMBO AND THE LION is really something different! One of the grandest “trick” 
books ever to be designed and written! There is nothing to come apart or get out of order, 
and something different happens on every single page! Illustrated in full color throughout 
with Meg Wohlberg’s inimitable pictures, it has eyes that roll, a monkey hiding behind a 
fence, a lion escaping from a cage, a tremendous elephant, and a man that opens his 
mouth—in addition to a really good story. Size, 844 x 8% inches. For children 8-10. $1.00 


2 3-2 2¢- 


Story Parade Racubou Sook 


Seventh in this annual series of the best stories, articles and poems, selected from STORY 
PARADE MAGAZINE, bound in bright rainbow hues. A really beautiful book to prize and 
keep. In it you'll find your friends Elizabeth Coatsworth, Cornelia Meigs, Grace Paull, 
Kurt Wiese, Henry C. Pitz, Peter Wells and a host of others. $2.00 
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DORCAS PORKUS 
By Tasha Tudor 
A tiny book with lovely pictures about 
Sylvie Ann and Tom who tried to give 
their pet pig a bath. $ .75 


PINKY AND HIS PALS 
By Marion Gill MacNeil 
Your small brother or sister who can’t yet 
read will love these pictures that are 
“Bumpy.” You can feel’as well 
as see these funny animals. $1.00 


POLLY 
PETERS 


By Jane Quigg 


Polly’s vacation was 
just the kind that 
girls of six enjoy. 
There were swim- 
ming, and parties 
and a pony. $1.25 


CHANGEABLE CHARLIE 
By Gertrude Blumenthal 


A small boy’s struggle to choose a career. 
Lots of nice pictures by Charlotte Becker. 
$1.00 


HOLIDAYS AND EVERY DAYS 


By Elinor Brown 


Thirteen short stories for the nursery 
school age with delightful colored illustra- 
tions for each. $1.25 


HUDSON FRONTIER 
By Erick Berry 


Dutch boys and girls in Albany in colonial 
days had adventures that make exciting 


reading. $2.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE LITTLE FARM 
By Lois Lenski 
A great many boys and girls know 
Mr. Small, hero of Little Auto and 
Train. Here he is as a farmer. 5 


SUSAN’S SAFE HARBOR — 
By Katherine Wigmore Eyre 
Susan had to move; she had to leave hy 
friends and her school. Fisherman’s ¥ 


proved much more exciting than her ¢ 
home. 1. 


TOMMY 
By Margaret Sut I 


Tommy was hung 
and there was 
one to give hij 
dinner. So hed 
cided to get it hit 
self. ie 


AWAY IN A MANGER 
By Jean Thoburn 


A collection of poems for Christmas, Jer 
orated with blue and rose silhouettes, 
book for the whole family. Ls 


FIRE-BEADS 
By Grace and Olive Barnett 


An exciting summer in the Montana woot 
where two boys and a girl solve a myst 


THE 


WRECK OF THE WILD WAV 

By Edith Thacher Hurd 
Shipwreck, fire, a deserted island ina 
South Pacific, and a courageous 
captain go to make up a thrilling adven 
story for older boys. 


1l4 Fifth Avenue New F¥ 


Pe Pos ane sd 








